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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be aaubeied sacag the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
truth. Dr. Johnson. 








FOR YHE POLYANTHOS. 


RE > Gime 


AMERICAN DRAMATISTS. 


“ Dramatic genius, with genius of every other kind, is assuredly native 
of our soil, and there wants but the wholesome and kindly breath of 


favor to invigorate its delicate frame, and bid it rapidly arise from its 
cradle to blooming maturity.” 


Mr. Epiror, 


It has become so fashionable to decry not only American 
literature, but every other production of native genius, of 
whatever species, that it is not easy to find a man sufficiently 
protected by the consciousness of his own powers, to come 
forward and expose himself to the indifference of his coun- 
trymen and the prejudice of imported reviewers. We have 
been so long in the habit of receiving our fashions, our 
customs, and our modes of thinking, from the old world, that 
the man, who does not humbly demean himself according to 
the maxims emanating from thence, is in very great danger 
of being called a fool. 


This habit of paying implicit deference to the opinions of 
foreigners, or of those who have taken a trip to Europe, has 
become absolutely ridiculous. Very few can be found pos- 
sessing such rashness as to applaud an American poet, till 
the decision of the Edinburgh Review, (or that of Mr, 
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WeaLsu, who, it is well known, has been a writer in that cel- 
cbrated journal) shall have been made public ; and still more 
extraordinary would it be to hear an amateur decide on the 
merits of a picture, before the opinion of Mr. Stewart 
should be known. A laughable incident, which exemplifies 
the truth of these remarks, happened not long since. Some 
gentlemen in a print-shop were admiring a picture of the 
reverend Dr. Laturop, when one undertook to point out the 
peculiar merits, and show the points in which Mr. STEWART, 
the supposed painter, excelled all other professors of the art. 
But, (alas! let no connoisseur hereafter put faith in his eye- 
sight alone) all his oratory was silenced, by the printseller, 
who informed the company, that the picture they so much 
admired happened to be the work ef a Yankee artist, who 
had never been over the Atlantic. Itis hardly necessary to 
add, that the cyes of the critic were immediately opened, 
and he then discovered what he had not thought of before, 
that the forehead was too high, the chin too low; the nose too 
thick, the lips too thin; the mouth too long, and the ear too 
short ; in fine, that it was out in all its proportions, and, as to 
coloring, was as wretched a picce of daubery as ever spoiled 
canvas. 

Dut it is to the efforts of dramatic ¢cnius that I wish now 
io call the attention of your readers: a department of litera- 
ture, which seems to be treated with greater neglect by the 
public than any other. It is not often, that a native American 
is willing to encounter the odium attached (whether justly 
or not I will not pretend to say) to the profession of a player, 
by venturing before his countrymen on the stage. The per- 
formances of Payne, Morse, Cleary, and Robertson, fully e- 
vince, that when they do thus come forward, want of talent 1s 
not an obstacle in the way of success; and American actors 
have perhaps little reason to complain of public neglect. But 
if a poet should attempt to portray American manners, to ccl- 
ebrate American achievements, or torecord American events, 
in the form of a dramatic piece, he literally becomes 


“ A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at.” 
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There are certain hypercritics among us, by whom every 
attempt to “ delineate American manners, customs, opinions, 
characters, or scenery,” is treated with derision. “ Thus, 
while they rapturously applaud the sentiments of a foreign 
stage-patriot, the lover of his country, in an American play, 
uiters only contemptible Columbianisms. An allusion to the 
revolution, which made usa nation, or to the inestimable 
characters who achieved it, cannot be heard with patience, 
though they may search history in vain for parallels to either. 
They can never pardon the endeavor to depict our national 
peculiarities, and yet they will listen with avidity to York- 
shire rusticity or Newmarket slang. They can feel a poetic 
rapture, when some muddy stream of Europe flows in verse ; 
but the author might as well incontinently drown himself in 
it, as lead the pastoral Schuylkill meandering through his 
poem. They can accompany the fop of an English play in 
his lounge through Bond-street, while an American person- 
age, of the same cast, would most probably be knocked down, 
if he attempted a promenade”* in a fashionable part of any 
of our cities. 

After this long and perhaps tedious exordium, I propose 
to introduce occasionally to your readers, under the head of 
American Dramatists, notices of a few American piays, 
with the hope of interesting the good sense of the public in 
‘their favor, and procuring their representation at our theatre ; 
confident that none of them are inferior to the productions of 
Reynolds, Morton, Cherry, and other play-mongers of the 
modern English theatre. I begin with 

Tue Inpran PRINCcEss, 
Written by J. N. Barker, which was first acted at the Phila- 
delphia theatre, April 6, 1808. It is of that species of dra- 
matic composition called a melo-drame, (which is the most 
serious objection that can be made against it) and is founded 
on events related in the general history of Virginia. The 
author has probably adhered as closely to historical facts, as 
‘$s necessary in the composition of a drama. 


* Preface to “ Tears and Smiles,” by J, N, Barker. 
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The following dialogue between Rolfe and Percy is a fair 
specimen of the versification, which for smoothness and mel- 
ody would not disgrace the writings of George Colman. 
There is also a sprightliness in the character of Rolfe, which 
forms an agreeable contrast to the love-sick melancholy of 
Percy. 


Rol. Now, my sad friend, cannot e’en this arouse you ? 
Still bending with the weight of shoulder’d Cupid? 
Fie! throw away that bauble, love, my friend : 
That glist’ning toy of listless laziness, 
Fit only for green girls and growing boys 
T’ amuse themselves withal. Can an inconstant, 
A fickle changeling, move a man like Percy ? 
Per. Cold youth, how can you speak of that you feel not? 
You never lov’d. 
Rol. Hum! yes, in mine own way; 
Marry, ’twas not with sighs and folded arms ; 
For mirth I sought in it, not misery. 
Sir, I have ambled through all fove’s gradations 
Most jollily, and seriously the whilst. 
I have sworn oaths of love on my knee, yet laugh’d not; 
Complaints and chidings heard, but heeded not; 
Kiss’d the cheek clear from tear-drops, and yet wept not ; 
Listen’d to vows of truth, which I believ’d not ; 
And after have been jilted— 


Per. Well! 

Rol. And card net. 
Per. Cali you this loving ? 

Rol. : Ay, and wisely loving. 


Not, sir, to have the current of one’s blood 

Froz’n with a frown, and molten with a smile; 

Make ebb and flood under a lady Luna, 

Liker the moon in changing than in chasteness. 

’Tis not to be a courtier, posting up 

To the seventh heav’n, or down to the gloomy centre, 
On the fool’s errand of a wanton—pshaw ! 

Women! they’re made of whimsies and caprice, 

So variant and so wild, that, tied to a god, 

They’d dally with the devil for a change.— 

Rather than wed a European dame, 

i'd take a squaw o’ the woods, and get papooses, 

er. If Cupid burn thee not for heresy, 












































Love is no longer catholic religion. 

Rol. An’ if he do, I'll die a sturdy martyr. 
And to the last preach to thee, pagan Percy, 
Till I have made a convert.. Answer me, 
Is not this idol of thy heathen worship 
That sent thee hither a despairing pilgrim ; 
Thy goddess, Geraldine, is she not false ? 

Per. Most false ! 

Rel. For shame, then; cease adoring her: 
Untwine the twisted cable of your arms, 
Heave from your freighted bosom all its charge, 
In one full sigh, and puff it strongly from you ; 
Then, raising your earth-reading eyes to heaven, 
Laud your kind stars you were not married to her, 
And so forget her. 

Per. Ah! my worthy Rolfe, 
Tis not the hand of infant Resolution 
Can pluck this rooted passion from my heart : 
Yet what I can I will; by heaven! I will. 

Rol. Why, cheerly said ; the baby Resolution 
Will grow apace ; time will work wonders in him. 
Per. Did she not, after interchange of vows— 

‘But let the false one go, I will forget her. 
Your hand, my friend; now will I act the man. 
Rol. Faith, I have seen thee do’t, and burn’d with shame, 
That he who so could fight, should ever sigh. 
Per. Think’st thou our captain lives ? 
Rol. : Tush! he must live ; 
He was not born to perish so. Believe’t, 
He'll hold these dingy devils at the bay, 
Till we come up and succour him. 
Per. And yet 
A single arm against a host—alas ! 
I fear me, he has fallen. 
Rol. Then never fell 
A nobler soul, more valiant, or more worthy, 
Or fit to govern men. If he be gone, 
Heaven save our tottering colony from falling ! 
But see, th’ adventurers from their daily toil. 


Enter Adventurers, WALTER, Larry, Rosin, Arice, &c. 
Wal, Now, gentlemen laborers, a lusty roundelay after the toils of the 
day ; and then to a sound sleep, in houses of our own building. 
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Roundelay chorus, 
Now crimson sinks the setting sun, 
And our tasks are fairly done. 
Jolly comrades, home to bed, 
Taste the sweets by labor shed; 
Let his poppy seal your eyes, 
Till another day arise, 
For our tasks are fairly done, 
As crimson sinks the setting sun. 


The following scene from the beginning of the second act 
is an example of the phraseology of the Indians; and the 
veader will observe that the character of each of the speakers 
is distinctively marked by his manner of expression. 


Pow. My people, strange beings have appeared among us; they come 
from the bosom of the waters, amid fire and thunder; one of them has 
our war-god delivered into our hands: behold the white being |} 

Music. Smith is brought in; bis appearance excites universal wonder; Pocha- 
hontas expresses peculiar admiration. 

Poc. O Nima! is it not a god! 

Pow. Miami, though thy years are few, thou art experienced as age ; 
give us thy voice of counsel. 

Mia. Brothers, this stranger is of a fearful race of beings; their barren 
hunting grounds lie beneath the world, and they have risen, in monstrous 
canoes, through the great water, to spoil and ravish from us our fruitful 
inheritance. Brothers, this stranger must die; six of our brethren have 
fallen by his hand. Before we lay their bones in the narrow house, we 
must avenge them: their unappeased spirits will not go to rest beyond 
the mountains; they cry out for the stranger’s blood. 

Nan. Warriors, listen to my words; listen, my father, while your son 
tells the deeds of the brave white man. I saw him when three hundred 
of our fiercest chiefs formed the war-ring around him. But he defied 
their arms; he held lightning in his hand. Wherever his arm fell, there 
sunk a warrior: as the tall tree falls, blasted and riven to the earth, when 
the angry Spirit darts his fires through the forest. I thought him a god; 
my feet grew to the ground ; I could not move! 

Poc. Nima, dost thou hear the words of my brother ? 

Nan. The battle ceased, for courage left the bosom of our warriors ; 
their arrows rested in their quivers; their bowstrings no longer sounded ; 
the tired chieftains leaned on their war-clubs, and gazed at the terrible 
stranger, whom they dared not approach. Give an ear to me, king: 
‘twas then J held out the hand of peace to him, and he became my broth- 
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er; he forgot his arms, for he trusted to his brother; he was discoursing 
wonders to his friend, when our chiefs rushed upon him, and bore him 
away. But oh! my father, he must not die; for heis not a war captive; 
I promised that the chain of friendship should be right between us, 
Chieftains, your prince must not falsify his word: father, your son must 
not be a liar! 

Poc. Listen, warriors ; listen, father ; the white man is my brother’s 
brother ! 

Grim. King! when last night our village shook with the loud noise, it 
was the Great Spirit who talked to his priest ; my mouth shall speak his 
commands: King, we must destroy the strangers, for they are not our 
god’s children ; we must take their scalps, and wash our hands in the 
white man’s blood, for he is an enemy to the Great Spirit. 

Nan. O priest, thou hast dreamed a false dream; Miami, thou tellest 
the tale that isnot. Hearken, my father, to my true words! the white 
man is beloved by the Great Spirit ; his king is like you, my father, good 
and great; and he comes from a land beyond the wide water, to make 
us wise and happy. 


Powhatan deliberates. Music. 


Pow. Stranger, thou must prepare for death. Six of our brethren fel! 

by thy hand. Thou must die, 

Poc. Pather, O father! 

Smith. Had aot your people first beset me, king, 
i would have prov'd a friend and brother to them ; 
Arts I’d have taught, that should have made them gods. 
And gifts would I have given to your people, 
Richer than red men ever yet beheld. 
Think not I fear to die. Lead to the block. 
The soul of the white warrior shall not shrink. 
Prepare the stake! amidst your fiercest tortures, 
You'll find its fiery pains as nobly scorned, 
As when the red man siags aloud his death-song. 

Poc. Oh! shall that brave man die! 

Music. The king motions with bis band, and Smith is led to the biocé. 

Mi. (to executioners) Warriors, when the third signal strikes, sink you 
tomahawks in his head. 

Poc. Oh, do not, warriors, do not! Father, incline your heart to mer- 
cy ; he will win your battles, he will vanquish your enemies. (1st signal) 
Brother, speak ! save your brother! Warriors, are you brave? preserve 


the brave man! (2d signal) Miami, priest, sing the song of peace; ah! 
strike not, hold! mercy ! 
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Music. The 3d signal is struck, the hatchets are lifted up: when the princess, 
shrieking, runs distractedly to the block, and presses Smith’s bead to her bosom. 

White man, thou shalt not die; or I will die with thee! 

Music. She leads Smith to the throne, and kneels. 

My father, dost thou love thy daughter? listen to her voice; look upon 

her tears: they ask for mercy tothe captive. Is thy child dear to thee, 

my father? Thy child will die with the white man. 

Plaintive music. She bows ber bead to his feet. Powhatan, after some delibera- 
tion, looking on bis daughter with tenderness, presents ber with a string of white 
wampum. Pocahontas, with the wildest expressions of joy, rushes forward with 
Smith, presenting the beads of peace. 

Captive! thou art free !— 

Music. General joy is diffused—Miami and Grimosco only appear discontented, 
The prince Nantaquas congratulates Smith, The princess shows the most ex- 
travagant emotions of rapture. 

Smith, Q woman! angel sex! where’er thou art, 
Stil] art thou heavenly. The rudest clime 
Robs not thy glowing bosom of its nature. 
Thrice blessed lady, take a captive’s thanks ! 
[4e bows upon ber band} 
(Lo be continued. ) 
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APHORISMS ON MAN. 


Iiz, whom common, gross, or stale objects allure, and. 
when obtained, content, is a vulgar being, incapable of great- 
ness in thought or action. 

The shameless flatterer is a shameless knave. 

As the imprudence of flattery, so the imprudence of egot- 
ism. 

Who affects useless singularities, has surely a little mind. 

A sneer is often the sign of a heartless malignity. 

Who cotirts the intimacy of a professed sneerer, is a pro- 
fessed knave. 

All moral dependence on him, who has been guilty of onz 
act of positive cool villany, against an acknowledged virtuous 
and noble character, is credulity, imbecility, or insanity. 

Avoid the eye that discovers with rapidity the bad, and is 
slow to see the good. LAVATER. 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


LETTER XXII. 


Tue celestial family were seated in all their magnificence 
at the divine banquet ; Vulcan drank nectar in deep draughts, 
and devoured his conquest with his eyes. Though pale and 
languishing, Venus still eclipsed the beauty of all the other 
goddesses. The latter restrained their mortification, and 
kept silent. Jupiter sat near Juno with true conjugal digni- 
ty ; while Weariness, under the mask of Ceremony, gravely 
presided at the feast. 

Apollo alone animated this monstrous dullness. He re- 
counted his pastoral life ; he spoke of his amours, of his er- 
rors, of the miseries of inconstancy, and of the happiness he 
should henceforth enjoy in fidelity. His looks seemed to ad- 
dress this promise to Venus. Venus listened to him with 
that interest which is excited by the amiable candor of youth. 
She was mute, attentive, motionless, and perceived not that 
Night made the signal for Pleasure and Amusement. 

Let us pass to the next day. The toilet of Venus was pe- 
culiarly brilliant, for all the gods appeared at it. Apollo was 
amiable, lively, and seducing ; he pleased ; he was invited to 
come the following day, and on that day he was asked for 
every succeeding one. His conversation was animated, in- 
tellectual and tender. Vulcan loved Venus, but it was not 
with a delicate affection ; and when the husband began his 
reign the lover disappeared. Apollo’s society filled up those 
interregnums, rendered so interesting by sentiment. Their 
intimacy became every day more tender; Venus began to 
be alarmed: she even confessed her scruples to her friend ; 
but the latter threw himself at her feet. 

“ Alas !”? said he, “ how unjust you are, and how little do. 
you know my heart! without aspiring to any thing, I find 
happiness near you. A word,a single kind look, a smile 
places me at the height of my desires. Loye wants flattery, 
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fayors are his aliment; but friendship, more delicate, lives 
only on the flowers of sentiment.” : 

These tender metaphysics re-assured Venus ; but the 
strare was not the less fatal. Concealed under the veil of 
iriendship, love is like the rose-bud enclosed in its green 
sheath ; by imperceptible degrees it pierces the thin covering, 
it half unfolds, its progress is rapid but insensible to the eye 
which watches and waits for it. Thus did Apollo, by a slight 
artifice, make Venus pass from apprehension to confidence, 
and from confidence to desire. His looks became yet more 
expressive, his voice more tender, his song more touching, 
and Venus was never weary of hearing him sing. 

One day he hesitated some moments; Venus insisted ; 
then casting down his eyes, he sung with a faultering voice 
sentiments like these :— E’er since I pass my sweetest mo- 
ments at the feet of Cypris, itis in vain that I examine my 
heart, to unravel my sentiments ; I know, alas, too well that 
I sigh, that I am intoxicated with a wild emotion, but I know 
not whether to call it love or friendship. I believe these two 
powers are in intelligence together to torment me by turns; 
in the ¢lances she directs to me, friendship counterfeits love ; 


". my heart then full of hope palpitates beyond its usual meas- 



















ure; but if l advance near her, love is then obliged to coun- 
terfeit friendship. By an involuntary error, fearing that my 
heart will fly the sister only for the brother, or the brother 
for the sister, I confound the sacrifices of love and of friend- 
ship.” 

After Venus had given this mysterious song a kind recep- 
tion, friendship did net remain long of their party ; and soon 
our tender friends became passionate lovers. But the eyes 
of Vulcan, the looks of all Olympus would intercept their 
slightest glances. <A private interview would be so sweet ! 
yet neither the one nor the other had any pretext for absent- 
ing themselves. Submitting yet to established usages, Venus 
dared not abandon her spouse ; Apollo, newly recalled, might 
not quit the king of heaven. 

At length circumstances altered; Vulcan was obliged t 
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repair to Lemnos. During his absence, Venus obtained per- 
mission to visit her planet. Apollo supplicated Jupiter to 
erant him again the chariot of the Sun. Jupiter consented. 
Without doubt our lovers encountered in the celestial road, 
and Venus’s infidelity may be foreseen. But their guilty 
joys will pass away, and Hymen be avenged. 

‘Since that period Apollo has never quitted the throne of 
light. We are even assured that it is he who regulates the 
order of the seasons ; who makes the fruits and the flowers 
expand, and who, during his rapid course, sees every thing 
change, except my heart and yours perhaps.—Every year 
Phoebus, in recommencing his tour, finds in you new talents, 
new graces, but always the same lovers. While frantic 
youth runs after variety, ah what a sweet uniformity do I not 
find in my passion! could my heart indeed joy to wander 
from the object of its tenderness? My love is like yourself, 
Emilia, it cannot change. 


LETTER XXIII. 


At the peaceful moment in which Vesper harnesses the 
car of Night, the chariot of the Sun stopped on the horizon 
of heaven ; it was environed by clouds of gold and purple, 
forming a radiant chaos. The astronomers of those times 
took this phenomenon for a meteor, and spent the night in 
admiring it. But how ignorant are mortals of the secrets of 
the gods! this phenomenon was but a brilliant veil under 
which the king of Day waited for the queen of Beauty. She 
arrived at the appointed place borne on the shepherd’s star. 

The lovers now descended secretly into the island of 
Rhodes, and under cover of the meteor escaped the tcle- 
scopes of the curious. : 

Alone in this island, covered with woods and hills, they 
were not long in sweetly losing themselves; happily they 
wandered together, and Mystery, who guided them, knew 
the clue of the labyrinth. To assure the steps of Venus, 
Apollo sustained her gently in his arms; from time to time 
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the soft turf invited them to rest, but prudence prevented 
them from sleeping. 

’s Ah, my friend !” whispered Venus, “ how beautiful is 
night! your dominion is not comparable to that of your sis- 
ter. Why should mortals close their eyes when it is so de- 
licious to wake? Never had the poppies of Morpheus such 
a charm for me as these roses that surround us. I know not 
what sweet bitterness I feel as I sigh with you! till now I 
knew not the value of tears ; till now I never tasted a sadness 
preferable to every pleasure. Does it not seem to you, my 
friend, that this valley is enchanted ? that here the birds re- 
double their caresses, and that men ought here to breathe 
only love? Ah! should net men become gods in this bliss- 
bestowing scene !” 

I dare not tell you, Emilia, what Apollo replied ; the lan- 
guage of happy lovers is a stranger to him whom you permit 
not to use itnear you. Let your heart then supply that which 
you have never yet enabled me to write. This rapid night 
was a charming alternation of delightful converse, and more 
delightful silence ; for when the heart alone speaks, the voice 
wouid be an intruder.—Diana, who so often walks too slow, 
had then hastily ran over her career; the importunate Auro- 
ra recalled Phoebus to heaven. ‘They must separate ! Venus 
mounted her planet with a tender sigh, Apollo vaulted’ into 
his car, and earthly astronomers betook themselves to their 
beds. 


Meanwhile this happy isle yet felt the presence of the gods. 
An ambrosial sweetness perfumed its thickets and vales ; 
here and there were seen tufts of roses embroidering the vere 
dant banks where Venus had reposed ; the island had become 
an enchanted garden. Shortly efter it bore the name of those 
flowers with which it was now covered (Rhodes being de- 
rived from the Greek word rose.) And as the peets always 
dress truth in a more sumptuous garb, they gave out that 
the rain from heaven had descended there in roses. 

Be this as it may, from that period Apollo was adored in 
the island of Rhodes, where they erected to him a colossal 
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statue. The feet of the statue were supported on two wide- 
ly-distant rocks which formed the entrance of the harbor, and 
yessels passed beneath it, between the legs of the colossus, 
without lowering their masts. This enormous mass was 
constructed in twelve years, and cost three hundred talents ; 
it seemed formed to defy time, and destined to fall but with 
the wreck of nature herself; yet five hundred years after it 
was overturned by an earthquake. The colussus of Rhodes 
was the first of the seven wonders of the world. 

The second was the temple of Diana, at Ephesus; this 
edifice, supported by an hundred and twenty-seven columns, 
was erected by as many kings, during the space of two hun- 
dred and twenty years ; it was enriched with the treasures of 
all Asia, and was burned the very day on which Alexander 
was born, by Erostratus, who hoped to render his name im- 
mortal by the frantic act. The Ephesians punished him, by 
commanding his name never to be pronounced under pain of 
death. 

Amongst the wonders of the world were also reckoned the 
statue of Jupiter Olympus, a work of the celebrated Phidias ; 
the walls of Babylon, built by Semiramis ; the palace of Cy- 
rus, the stones of which were cemented by gold; the famous 
Pyramids of Egypt, which served as tombs for the kings of 
that country ; lastly, the tomb which Artimesia raised to the 
king Mausolus, her husband. This tomb took the name of 
him whom it enclosed ; a name which we now give to our 
mausoleums. Ft was surrounded by thirty-six columns, and 
was eighty feet in circumference. 

The greatest part of these ancient wonders have been de- 
stroyed by time ; but art, in repairing such outrages, has 
multiplied its master-pieces. 

I might now, my Emilia, enter into some very learned re- 
searches upon this subject, and speak to you of the new won- 
ders which at this day embellish the universe ; but the won- 
ders of art charm me no longer, and I swear to you by Love 
and Venus, that you have limited my curiosity about the 
wonders of nature.—Adicu ! 


Df Bee 
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DANCING AND HOWLING DERVISHES OF 
| TURKEY. 


FROM DR. CLARKE 'S TRAVELS. 


Es ee 


In a mosque at Tophana was exhibited the dance of the 
Dervishes ; and in another, at Scutary, the exhibition of the 
Howling Priests ; ceremonies so extraordinary, that it is nec- 
essary to see them, in order to believe that they are really 
practised by human beings, as acts of devotion. We saw 
them both, and first were conducted to behold the dance at 
Tophana. 

As we entered the mosque, we observed twelve or foure 
teen Dervishes walking slowly round, before a superior, in a 
small space surrounded with rails, beneath the dome of the 
building. Several spectators were stationed on the outside 
of the railing ; and being, as usual, ordered to take off our 
shoes, we joined the party. Ina gallery over the entrance 
were stationed two or three performers on the tamborine 
and Turkish pipes. Presently the Dervishes, crossing their 
arms over their breasts, and with each of their hands grasping 
their shoulders, began obeisance to the superior, who stood 
with his back against the wall; facing the door of the mosque. 
Then each, in succession, as he passed the superior, having 
finished his bow, began to turn round, first slowly, but after- 
wards with such velocity, that his long garments flying out 
in the rotatory motion, the whole party appeared spinning 
like so many umbrellas upon their handles. As they began, 
their hands were disengaged from their shoulders, and raised 
eradually above their heads. At length, as the velocity of 
the whirl increased, they were all seen, with their arms ex- 
tended horizontally, and their eyes closed, turning with in- 
conceivable rapidity. The music, accompanied by voices, 
served to animate them; while a steady old fellow, in agreen 
pelisse, continued to walk among them, with a fixed counte- 
nance, and expressing as much care and watchfulness as if 
his life would expire with the slightest failure in the cere- 
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mony. I noticed a method they all observed in the exhibi- 

tion; it was that of turning one of their feet, with the toes as 

sauch inward as possible, at every whirl of the body, while 

the other foot kept its natural position. The elder of these 

Dervishes appeared to me to perform the task with so little 

labor or exertion, that, although their bodies were in violent 
agitation, their countenances resembled those of persons in 
an easy sleep. ‘The younger part of the dancers moved with 
no less velocity than the others; but it seemed in them a 
less mechanical operation. This extraordinary exercise con- 
tinued for the space of fifteen minutes ; a length of time, it 
might be supposed, sufficient to exhaust life itself during 
such an exertion; and our eyes began to ache with the sight 
of so many objects all turning one way. Suddenly, ona sig- 
nal given by the directors of the dance, unobserved by the 
spectators, the Dervishes all stopped at the same instant, like 
the wheels of a machine, and what is more extracrdinary, all 
in one circle, with their faces invariably towards the centre, 
crossing their arms on their breasts, and grasping their shoul- 
ders as before, bowing together with the utmost regularity, 
at the same instant, almost to the ground. We regarded 
them with astonishment, not one of them being in the slight- 
est degree out of breath, heated, or having his countenance at 
all changed. After this they began to walk, as at first ; each 
following the other within the railing, and passing the supe- 
rior as before. As soon as their obeisance had been made, 
they began to turn again. This second exhibition lasted as 
long as the first, and was similarly concluded. They then 
began to turn for the third time ; and, as the dance lengthen- 
ed, the music grew louder and more animating. Perspira- 
tion became evident on the features of the Dervishes; the 
extended garments of some among them began to droop; 
and little accidents occurred, such as their striking against 
cach other: they nevertheless persevered, until large drops 
of sweat failing from their bodies upon the floor, such a de- 
gree of friction was thereby occasioned, that the noise of their 
feet rubbing the floor was heard by the spectators. Upon 
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this, the third and last signal was made for them to halt, and 
the dance ended. | 

This extraordinary performance is considered miraculous 
by the Turks. By their law, every species of dancing is pro- 
hibited ; and yet, in such veneration is this ceremony held, 
that an attempt to abolish it would excite insurrection among 
the people. 

There is still another instance of the most extraordinary 
superstition perhaps ever known in the history of mankind, 
full of the most shameless and impudent imposture : it is the 
exhibition of pretended miracles, wrought in consequence of 
the supposed power of faith, by a sect who are called the 
Howling Dervishes of Scutary. 1 have before alluded to their 
orgies, as similar to those practised, according to Sacred 
Scripture, by the priests of Baal; and they are probably a 
remnant of the most ancient heathen ceremonies of Eastern 
nations. The Turks hold this sect in greater veneration than 
they do even the dancing Dervishes. 

We passed over to Scutary, from Pera, accompanied by a 
Janissary, and arrived at the place where this exhibition ts 
made. The Turks called ita mosque; but it more resem- 
bled a barn, and reminded us of the sort of booth fitted up 
with loose planks by mendicant conjurers at an English fair. 
This resemblance was further increased, by our: finding at 
the entrance two strange figures, who, learning the cause of 
our visit, asked if we wished to have the “fire and dagger 
business”’ introduced among the other performances. We 
replied, by expressing our inclination to see as much of their 
rites as they might think proper to exhibit: upon this, we 
were told that we must pay something more than usual, for 
the miracles. A bargain was therefore made, upon condition 
that we should see ai/ the miracles. We were then permit- 
ted to enter the mosque, and directed to place ourselves in a 
small gallery, raised two steps from the floor. Close to one 
extremity of this gallery, certain of the Dervishes were em- 
ployed in boiling coffee upon two brasiers of lighted char- 
coal: this was brought to us in small cups, with pipes, and 
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stools for seats. At the other extremity of the gallery, a par- 
ty of Turks were also smoking, and drinking coffee. Upon 
the walls of the mosque were suspended daggers, skewers, 
wire-scourges, pincers, and many other dreadful instruments 
of torture and penance. It might have been supposed a 


chamber of Inquisition, if the ludicrous mummery around . 


had not rather given it the air of a conjurer’s booth. It was 
along time before the ceremony began. At length, the 
principal Dervish, putting on his robe of state, which consist- 
ed of a greasy green pelisse with half-worn fur, apparently a 
second-hand purchase from the rag market, opened the busi- 
ness of the exhibition. At first, they repeated the ordinary 
prayers of the Turks; in which our Janissary joined, after 
having washed his head, feet, and hands. All strangers after- 
wards withdrawing to the gallery, a most ragged and fithy 
set of Dervishes seated themselves upon the floor, forming a 
circle round their superior. 

These men began to repeat a series of words, as if they 
were uttering sounds by rote; smiling, at the same time, 
with great complacency upon each other: presently, their 
smiles were converted to a laugh, seemingly so unaffected 
and so hearty, that we sympathetically joined in their mirth. 
Upon this, our Janissary and interpreter became alarmed, 
and desired us to use more caution; as the laughter we no- 
ticed was the result of religious emotion, arising from the 
delight experienced in repeating the attributes of the Deity. 
During a full hour the Dervishes continued laughing and 
repeating the same words, inclining their heads and bodies 
backwards and forwards. Then they all rose, and were join- 
ed by others, who were to act a very conspicuous part in the 
ceremony. These were some time in placing themselves ; 
and frequently, after they had taken a station, they changed 
their post again, for purposes to us unknown. Finally, they 
all stood in a semicircle before the superior, and then a dance 
began: this, without any motion of the feet or hands, con- 
sisted of moving in a fnass from. side to side, against each 


other’s shoulders, repeating rapidly and continually the words 
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Ullah, hoo Uliah ! and laughing as before, but no longer 
with any expression of mirth; it seemed rather the horrid 
and intimidating grimace of madness. In the mean time, 
the superior moved forward, until he stood in the midst of 
them, repeating the same words, and marking the measure 
of utterance, by beating his hands, accompanied with a mo- 
tion of his head. At this time another figure made his ap- 
pearance, an old man, very like the representations Spagno- 
let painted of Diogenes, and quite as ragged. Placing him- 
self on the left of the semicircle, with his face towards the 
Dervishes, he began to howl the same words, much louder, 
and with greater animation than the rest, and, beating time 
with all the force of his arm, encouraged them to exertions 
they were almost incapable of sustaining. Many of them ap- 
peared almost exhausted, tossing their heads about, while 
their laugh presented one of the most horrible convulsions of 
feature the human countenance is capable of assuming. Stil! 
the oscillatory motion and the howling continued, becoming 
every instant more violent ; and the sound of their voices 
resembled the grunting of expiring hogs; until at length 
one of them gave a convulsive spring from the floor, and, as 
he leaped, called loudly and vehemently “ Mohammed !” No 
sooner was this perceived, than one of the attendants taking 
him in his arms, raised him from the floor, and turned him 
three times round. Then a loud hissing noise, as of fire, 
proceeded from his mouth, which ceased on the superior 
placing his hand upon his lips. The same person then tak- 
ing the skin of his throat between the finger and thumb of 
his left hand, pierced it through with an iron skewer he held 
in his right, and left him standing exposed to view in that 
situation, calling loudly upon Mohammed. 

By this time, some of the others, apparently quite spent; 
affected to be seized in the same way, and were turned round 
as the other had been. The person who turned them sup- 
ported them afterwards in his arms, while they reclined their 
faces upon his right shoulder and evidently were occupied in 

rinsing their mouths with something concealed beneath his 
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garments. ‘The same process took place respecting their 
hands, which were secretly fortified in a similar way, by some 
substance used to prevent the effect of fire upon the skin. 

We now observed the attendants busied, on our right hand, 
below the gallery, heating irons in the braziers used for boil- 
ing the coffee. As soon as the irons were red hot, they car- 
ried them glowing among the Dervishes, who, seizing them 
with violence, began to lick them with their tongues. While 
we were occupied in beholding this extraordinary sight, our 
attention was suddenly called off to one of them, who was 
stamping in a distant part of the mosque, with one of the 
irons between his teeth. This was taken from him by the 
superior ; and the man falling into apparent convulsions, was 
caught by an attendant, and placed upon the floor, with his 
face tothe earth. Some of the rest then jumped about, 
stabbing themselves in different parts of their bodies. 

A noise of loud sobbing and lamentation was now heard in 
a latticed gallery above, where we were told women were 
stationed, who doubtless, being completely duped by the ar- 
tifices which had been practised, were sufficiently alarmed. 
As we were already disgusted with such outrages upon re- 
ligion, under any name, we descended from the gallery, and 
prepared to walk out; when the superior, fearing that his 
company might give him the slip, instantly put an end to the 
léger-de-main, and demanded payment. While this took 
place, it was highly amusing to see all the fire-eaters, and 
the dagger-bearers, recover at once from their fxinting and 
and convulsions, and walk about, talking with each other in 
perfect ease and indifference. 

If what has been here.stated is not enough to prove the 
contemptible imposture practised upon these occasions, a 
circumstance that occurred afterwards will put the matter 
beyond all doubt. 

A Swiss gentlemen, acting as goldsmith and jeweller to 
the Grand Signior, invited us, with a large party of English, 
to dine at his house in Constantinople. When dinner was 
ended, one of the Howling Dervishes, the most renowned for 
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miraculous powers, was brought in, to amuse the company 
as acommon conjurer. Taking his seat ona divan at the 
upper end of the room, he practised all the tricks we had 
seen at the mosque, with the exception of the hot irons, for 
which he confessed he was not prepared. He affected to 
stab himself, in the eyes and cheeks, with large poignards ; 
but, upon examination, we soon discovered that the blades of 
the weapons were admitted by springs into their handles, 
like those used upon the stage in our theatres. A trick 
which he practised with extraordinasy skill and address, was 
that of drawing a sabre across his naked body, after having 
caused the skin of the abdomen to lapse over it. 

As soon as his exhibition ended, we were told by our host 
that the Dervish should now bear testimony to a miracle on 
our part: and, as he had no conception of the manner in 
which it was brought about, it was probably never afterwards 
forgotten by him. A large electrical apparatus stood within 
an adjoining apartment ; the conductors from which, passing 
into the room, as comon bell-wires, had been continued along 
the seat occupied by the Dervish, reaching the whole length 
of the divan. As soon as he began to take breath, and re- 
pose himself from the fatigue of his tricks, a shock from the 
electrical machine was communicated, that made him leap 
higher than ever he had done for the name of Mohammed. 
Seeing no person near, and every individual of the company 
affecting the utmost tranquillity and unconcern, he was per- 
fectly panic-struck. Ashamed, however, that an inspired 
priest, and one of the guardians of the miracles of Islamism, 
should betray causeless alarm, he ventured once more to re- 
sume his seat; whence, as he sat trembling, a second shock 
sent him fairly out of the house ; nor could any persuasion of 
ours, accompanied by a promise of explaining the source of 


his apprehension, prevail upon him to return, even for the 
payment which was due to him. 
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REMARKS ON MOLIERE. 
BY A FRENCHMAN. 
ew  oe- - 

Ir I were asked who was the greatest preacher of the last 
age, I would answer, without hesitation, Moliere. 

The comedies of Moliere have opcrated more reforms than 
the sermons of Bourdaloue have made converts. 

The thundering voice of the Christian orator terrified the 
vicous, without eradicating their vices ; the inimitable pen- 
cil of the comic poet forced vice and absurdity to conceal 
themselves, to avoid the resemblance of his paintings. 

The first work of Moliere was a comedy of character, and 
if it be not a chef d’wuvre, it at least surpasses all that had 
preceded it, with the exception of the Menteur. 

Moliere was thirty-eight years old when he began towrite ; 
he died at fifty-three ; it is difficult to conceive how he could 
in so few years furnish so many admirable picces. 

Louis XIV. predicted that Moliere would give lustre to 
his reign. He was his constant protector and support. He 
defended him against devotees, physicians, and fops. But 
for the firmness of Louis XIV. the Zartuffe would never have 
appeared on the stage. 

The Tartuffe is without dispute the sublimest work that 
ever came from the hands of man. The tears start from my 
eyes when I think of Moliere’s reply to Despreaux, who con- 
eratulated him on this play: “ Patience, my friend, you shall 
one day see something much superior.” He died six years 
after, and his occupations as a comedian and manager of the 
company prevented his fulfilling his intention. It is suppos- 
ed that he referred to L’Homme de Cour, a subject which 
engaged his attention till his death, but of which no fragment 
could be found among his papers. ‘What a Joss for the dra- 
matic art! And who will dare attempt a character which 
Moliere himself placed above his Tartuffe. Iam almost 
tempted to reproach the memory of Louis XIV. for not free- 
ing Moliere from the cares, which, necessary to his fortune, 
hindered the exertions of his genius. 
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mundial 


Moliere derived from the ancients some of his works, and 
it was giving them new life; but ne borrowed from no source 
but his mind the Misanthrope, Tartuffe, and Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes. 

He had the fate of those who are born with a too suscepti- 
ble heart, he loved more than he was loved, and the bitter- 
ness of jealousy defeated his success, and accelerated his 
death. He found, however, in friendship the consolations 
which a more tender sentiment refused him. Despreaux 
Chapelle, and La Fontaine were those of his contemporaries, 
of whose society he was most fond, and who, by a just return, 
contributed their utmost to gain for him before hand the suf- 
frage of posterity. 

Courtiers feared Moliere, but the favor of the monarch 
saved him from their snares. They were frequently obliged 
to applaud characteristic portraits, of which they had them- 
selves furnished the models. 

No writer has better observed dramatic propriety, better 
developed the characters he has treated, better pursued the 
route of the passions through all the intricacies of the human 
heart. 

Moliere is translated into all languages, and played on the 
theatre of every polished nation. He has universally extend- 
ed the empire of French literature. He is the poet of all 
times, of all ages, of all countries ; a glory which he divides 
only with La Fontaine. 

Moliere was the scourge of the wicked, and the father of 
the unfortunate ; he was just, sensible, and good, and never 
did misery ask his succour in vain. 

Under an exterior serious and cold, Moliere concealed an 
ardent soul, a lively imagination, and a compassionate heart. 
It is known that his humanity was the cause of his death, and 
this sacrifice, made by virtue to the love of his fellow-creae 
tures, puts the last seal to his glory. 
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SUICIDE OF THE FRENCH MINISTER ROLAND. 


Translated from the celebrated French work, “ De la Phi- 
losopihie de la Nature.” 


Many observers attest that, during the ten first years of 
the French revolution, from the first attacks made against the 
throne, until the accession of Bonaparte’s triumvirate, four- 
teen thousand unfortunate persons, despairing of the fate of 
their country, had terminated their miserable existence by 
suicide: Never were the French known to attempt against 
their lives, when protected by tutelary laws, when proud of 
the administration under Charlemagne, or happy with the 
peaceable virtues of Lewis the XII. or of Henry the IV. ; it 
is astonishing that such numbers should have been guilty of 
such an act of insanity under a free administration, and when 
they were organizing for them a brotherly repudlic: Itis true 
these frretended brothers were nothing more than assassins, 
and liberty for men ef correct principles, only left them the 
choice of that kind of death, which could save them from the 
scaffold. 

Among these fourteen thousand victims of the most unac- 
countable and thoughtless revolution, there is one that de- 
serves universal attention ; it is that of RoLtanp: the com- 
manding events which prompted him to commit suicide, the 
calmness with which he devoted himself to it, the novelty of 
his justifying it, every thing concur to give him a distinguish- 
ed rank in the historical records of those human errors which 
_ serve as a foundation for morality. 

Roland was a well meaning man, with an elevated mind, 
who, born in times of trouble, was thrown into a career, the 
extent of which was unknown to him; continually opposing 
events without commanding them, he did good with ill grace, 
and was guilty of evil with firmness, without being liable to 
praise for the former, or deserving punishment for the latter ; 
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I lay him apart from his contemporaries, who were wrong to 
abandon him, but whom posterity will never set forth as a 
great man. 

Roland, born a plebeian, and living undera monarchical goy- 
ernment, was sensible that he could not attain that rank which 
his capacity and talents assigned him, unti! a popular form of 
government should encourage alike all classes of the commu- 
nity; the revolution then broke out, displaying itself with all 
its deceitful retinue of false and belying hopes, and he took a 
part with the demagogues. 

It was the Jacobinism, and not the talents of Roland, that 
brought him into favor; it acquired him fame, proselytes, and, 
what most excited his ambition, a ministerial appointment. 

Roland as a minister discharged with zeal his duty in the 
bad cause he had engaged to serve, because he was in earn- 
est; thence his fanaticism to diffuse every where a system of 
depravity, his bold insinuations in the councils, pointed at 
statesmen who advocated just and correct principles, and the 
audacity by which his pretended Roman patriotism subverted 
the foundation of the monarchy. 

Lewis the sixteenth withdrew from him his confidence ; 
then Roijand, compelled to resign, wrote to this prince a viru- 
jent letter, which had been dictated te him by his wife, and 
which prepared from afar, the downfal of the throne, and the 
execution of the prince who was seated on it. 

Hitherto Roland with a pure heart and great talents, offers 
to the pen of the historian, but a hot headed seditious man, 
with lofty pretensions : the scene is now changed ; after the 
death of the king, he was recalled to the ministry ; and as 
his mind had improved by those great events to which he had 
co-operated, as he beheld, in the reformers of France, only 
tools of discord, and promoters to murder and bloodshed, to 
save the state from its downfal, he displayed the same energy 
which he had formerly done to overpower it. 

This second call to the ministership, so well calculated for 
the glory of Roland, but so fatal to his purpose, was at a period 
replete with popular commotions; he made known the ex- 
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tortioners of the public money, he urged the dismissing of a 
turbulent and bloodthirsty administration, devoted to the Cata- 
lines of the day, who headed and directed it ; he stamped on 
the public mind the seal of horror and indignation against the 
assassins of the prisons. 

This courage, at an epoch so distressing, was equal to a 
death warrant: the ferocious Danton, then the self-called dic- 
tator, denounced Roland to the ringleaders who were devoted 
to him; the conspiring corporation of Paris armed against 
him her numerous revolutionary committees; and the con- 
vention, still more guilty, because the majority was yet pure, 
sacrificed him to the vengeance of the mob.* 

Roland, at the first appearance of danger, either of his dis- 
grace, or for that of his life, feund no refuge ; he had, by his 
democracy, alienated the hearts of good men, and by his cour- 
age animated the perverse. All abandoned him; and he saw 
himself forsaken, in the midst of France, then a prey to mur- 
der and assassination. 

His most acute feelings arose from the change of public 
opinion, which he had so much endeavored to demoralize ; 
they now pronounced him deserving death : the public prints, 
the motions in caucusses, public declaimers, all combined to 
point him out as one of the leading agents of public misfor- 
tunes: all scribblers complimented Marat, Danton, and Ro- 
berspierre, who occasioned his disgrace ; for during demos 
cratic storms, tyrants are sure to meet as many panegyrists, 
as they sacrifice victims. 

Misfortunes now clouded over his head; not only his friends 
abandoned him to his fate, but in addition to this, his wife, who 
was a heroine, was thrown into a dark confinement; his daugh- 
ter, the interesting Eudora, only twelve years old, was com- 
pelled to conceal herself, and he only escaped the ignominy 
of the scaffold by a precipitate flight. 

Roland, who, during his two ministerships, had beheld 
France at his knees, now outlawed, was a long time before 
he could find an open and sensible heart in which he could 


* De la Montagne. 
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unbosom his own: Lyons, the place of his birth; Paris, where 
he had governed, uttered his name but with fear and dread. 
He then recollected that at Rouen there were two women who 
lived after the manners of the golden age, and did them: the 
honor (for it was a great one) to beg of them hospitality. 

On the 24th of June 1792, Roland found that asylum after 
which he panted; there he was welcomed with a sim- 
plicity of heart which is always free, and never abandons the 
path of virtue. ‘This continued to be his concealed residence 
during more than five months: They carefully kept from him 
with ingenious attention, the public prints, in which every li- 
bellous scribbler peinted him to the daggers of mobocracy : 
he had almost reconciled himself to his adverse fate, when a 
daily publication, which chance happened to let fall under his 
hand, made known to him the concealment of his daughter, 
and the monstrous event which led his intrepid wife to the 
scaffold. 

Roland had always borne an affection and a tenderness to 
the lovely and unfortunate victim who had just been sacrificed, 
which approached idolatry : the unexpected news of her exe- 
cution was to him a deadly blow; and the excess of despair 
into which he fell, was accompanied with convulsions, which 
made every one fear for his life ; having at last recovered, he 
detérmined not to survive the partner of his life he had se 
much loved; but what is very surprising, after the rapidity 
of his first emotions were calmed, he from that moment de- 
termined upon suicide; and shewed the same same sang froid 
as Cato at Utica, when he read Plato’s dialogue on the im- 
mortality of the soul, before he stabbed himself, and after- 
wards tore out his bowels. 

On the morning of the 15th of November, Roland read the 
fatal paper, which apprised him that his beloved consort was 
no longer: at noon he seemed to be composed; then he de- 
termined to put a period to his existence, but at a place re- 
moved from tiie sacred abode of his benefactors, where he 
had, during so long a time, found a safe asyium, and not to 
expose them in his downiah. 
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From noon to four P. M. his generous and persevering 
friends did all they could to deter him from an attempt which 
the finest natural feelings, and religion condemn: when they 
gaw him unshaken, they yielded to his irrevocable determina- 
tion ; and they all assembled to point out the kind of death he 
should fix upon. . 

Two of a different nature were discussed: the first bespoke 
an elevated mind; the unfortunate victim was to repaif to 
Paris in disguise, penetrate into the midst of the convention; 
compel that body to hear the truth, which never fears, but is 
always useful, and terminate his appeal, by asking to end his 
days upon the same scaffold, on which his beloved wife had 
just been slaughtered. 

‘Parental tenderness rejected this first plan, which promised 
a death encircled with glory: Roland considered that, if he 
suffered himself to be juridicially butchered, his death, agreea- 
bly to the revolutionary laws, hurried along with his blood the 
forfeiture of his estate, and must sink his daughter into pov- 
erty: then he preferred an obscure death, which would save 
the interesting orphan; and it was agreed that he should re- 
tire a few leagues from Rouen to puta period to his ter- 

restrial existence. 

At 6 o’clock, the martyr of mobocracy called for a pen and 
ink, wrote for about an half an hour, took a sword cane, and; 
after having bid an eternal farewell to his overwhelmed 
friends, he went out of Rouen, and walked a distance of about 
four leagues on the road to Paris, until he reached a place 
called Bourg-Beaudoin. 

Night was far advanced, and its darkness added to the 
gloomy ideas which the revolution impressed on his mind. 
Roland, having arrived at a range of trees opposite a country 
mansion, sat against one of the trees, and plunged in his bo- 
som the sword of his cane. His death was so easy, that he 
never changed his attitude ; and travellers, who passed near 
him the next day, believing he was asleep, dared not awake 
him for some time : it was only after seeing his coat impreg- 
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nated with blood, they suspected his assassination, or his sui- 
cide. 

The death of Roland was soon rumored throughout Rouen. 
The too notorious Legendre, then on a mission there, was one 
ofthe most unbridled mobocrats; he repaired to Bourg-Beau- 
doin, and, at the sight of the bloody corpse of this worthy and 
upright man, who had avenged on himself his long errors, he 
loaded him, in the name of what Ae called the country, with 
insults, and impious imprecations: he afterwards took pos- 
session of his papers, among which was a vindication of his 
life and of his death. Ina letter to the convention, written 
in the style of Marat, he requested “ that by a decree, a post 
should be erected in the place of public executions, with an 
inscription, which should transmit to posterity the tragical end 
of a perfidious minister, who had corrupted the public opin- 
ion, and pre-disposed the criminal coalition, destined to save 
the tyrant and overwhelm the republic.” 

Legendre read Roland’s vindication in the presence of a 
horde of demagogues, who thus styled themselves to avoid an 
infamous and premature end; and one among them, whose 
memory was tenacious toa prodigy, on his return home, trans- 
mitted to paper the most prominent passages of it. Here 
foliows this imperfect but precious piece : 

“ Whomsoever thou art, that may chance to see my life- 
less remains, respect them; they are those of a man who de- 
voted his life to be useful, and died as virtuous as he had lived. 

“ May my fellow citizens, who have been misled by fac- 
tions, renounce ferocious and sanguinary purposes, and atone 
to nature for their crimes, by morality. 

“ ‘The blood, which overflows my desolated country, warns 
me that it is time to avoid their numberless poignards. Such 
homicides perpetrated in the name of the law, can have been 
nothing more, than the deeds of the everlasting enemies of 
France: they are sensible they will divide among themselves 
a large proportion of a republic, out of which they compel to 

self-exile, or send to the scaffold, its best and most worthy in- 
habitants. 
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« After all, it is not the fear of cannibals, it is indignation 
which forewarns me to cease to live ; and this indignation is 
accompanied with nothing repugnant to the primitive ideas of 
the just man. 

“ I can no longer flatter myself with the hope of escaping 
my numerous and watchful enemies, nor concealment from 
the slow poison of slander, nay, from the dagger of an assassin. 

“« Acommiittee of public safety, which dictates and governs 
by crime, and in the midst of crimes, denounces me to France 
at large, for instigating discord, and fomenting the seeds of 
civil war in the department of the Rhone ; though since my 
exile, if it may be so called, I reside one hundred and fifty 
leagues from thence, in the sweet and sacred asylum of friend 
ship, which I am at this moment about to leave, and to sink 
into eternity. 

“ Calumny, however, could never prompt me to attempt 
against my life: God remains to me, with the consciousness 
of my innocence ; with such supports, we are stronger than 
misfortune itself: but my wife, one of the most perfect beings 
that heaven ever formed, has just ended her spotless days on 
a scaffold ; and from that moment I conceive as dismember- 
ed, that union which bound me to nature. 

«“ O incomparable woman! heroine who would have adorn- 
ed the goldenage! I am sensible of all the sacrifices thou hast 
made for me; I know that it was in thy power to escape from 
thy dark and dismal prison, and would never consent to it for 
fear of exposing my days. How thy sublime tenderness has 
deceived thee ! thou art no more, and the cruel fates do not 
the less impose upon me the necessity of ceasing to live. 

“ I behold thee, O worthy part of myself, springing forth, 
with thy usual serenity, upon the bloody board of the scaffold; 

and, bending before the statue of liberty, which struck thy 
eyes, utter these memorable words: O sacred liberty, how 
many crimes do they commit in thy name ! and yet thy elevat- 
ed soul pardoned thy country the shame of thy death. 

“ And thee, my angelic Eudora, thou hast hardly reached 
thy twelfth year, and already thou art, to the enemies of the 
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public good, an object of fear: already they compel thee to 
alter thy name ; thou wanderest from one asylum to another, 
and only want to know the worth of life, to lose it on a scaffold. 

«“ Do not reproach me, my tender Eudora, if I leave you an 
orphan; no power on earth can save my life: one hundred 
thousand rufhians have their ferocious looks bent upon me; 
all whe have the public force at their disposal have outlawed 
me, and pointed out my end: thou art not ignorant of the in- 
sane and ferocious laws under which we groan; the state 
confiscates the estates of all its victims: I have wished to pre- 
serve thee from poverty, and this idea ennobles my suicide.” 

It is beyond all doubt that Roland died a victim to those 
feelings which can most honor human nature ; conjugal love, 
and, parental tenderness. It is well known, that no domestic 
happiness was ever greater than his, and it had been the 
study of his whole life to promote it: the following re- 
mark ought, not to be omitted. Atthe publication of the last 
edition of “ Philosophie de la Nature,’ Roland visited me ; 
and showing me the dedication of the former edition of that 
work, saidto me: You have dedicated it to the most perfect 
wife, that could honor human nature: what you sought for in 
the clouds of metaphysics, I have found in reatity. Madam 
Roland is. your Palmrya, and sheis worthy of your dedication. 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 9. LATHROP, ¥UN. A. M. 
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LECTURE THE SEVENTH. 
Geology. 

GxroLoGy, or the doctrine of the earth, a science which em- 
braces in its objects.of consideration, the nature, construc- 
tion, parts, and productions of the globe on which we live, 
would, were it taken. in its most extensive sense, require for 
its full display and illustration, a course of lectures, instead 
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of asingle discourse. We shall have occasion in another 
lecture to describe the shape, motion, and planetary connec- 
tion of the world, as a constituent part of the solar system. \ 
But it will be sufficient on these subjects, to observe in this ( 
place, that from its analogies, as found by a comparison of its Hi 
form, revolutions, and other peculiarities, which distinguish 4 
the planets from the fixed stars, we find convincing proofs, wih 
not only of its being an orb, moving with immense velocity 
around its solar centre of motion; but we pronounce with 
confidence, that the other heavenly bodies, which we see sub- 
jected to the same general law of gravity, are peopled with 
inhabitants, and furnished with abundant provisions for their 
sustenance, and stored with proper means and sources of cor- oh | 
poreal and intellectual enjoyments. Narrow and selfish indeed y | 
must be the mind, that can for a moment suppose this com- | 
paratively insignificant globe to be the only theatre of moral 
action and of rational intelligence. To suppose that the firma- 
ment is studded with innumerable lucid gems, merely to dec- 
rate a canopy for a ball of earth, a single and solitary abode ‘f 
of reasoning animals, is absurd and ridiculous—lI had almost 
said profane. It is arrogating a rank in the scale of being | 
to which we have no exclusive claim, and is by no means an rib 
indirect charge of partiality against our Divine Creator. | 
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A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, NY 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, mat 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. hi 





Sufficiently humbled, I hope, by an enlarged view of the | 
universe, of which we and our possessions compose so mi- ii 
nute a part, we will attempt a brief examination of the planet 
on which we have our present state of existence. And here, Wy 
the pride of philosophy finds many mortifying crosses and i) 
vexations. The mathematical guage which has ascertained h 
the depths of aerial space, and the geometrical scale, whose 
graduations have been set off against planets and their satel- 
lites with wonderful precision, when applied to the admeas- 
urement of our earth, only shew us how much better we are 
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acquainted with things abroad, than we are with our condi- 
tion at home. Our sententious Franklin has often moralized 
on this subject—But he is not the only one of the physico- 
ethical school, whohas rebuked and abashed pride, andtaught 
her that the first step towards wisdom, is humiliation. 

In the following discourse, I propose to consider the con- 
struction, and the various theories which have been fabri- 
cated, to account for the visible appearances, and the secret 
organization of the terraqucous globe. 

The grand question in geology, to which I wish to confine 
your attention is this—“ What is the internal structure and 
constitution of the globe of our earth ?” 

The ancients believed that the heavens and the earth, a- 
bove the ocean, were the visible universe, and that all below 
the ocean, was hades, or the regions of the dead, where de- 
parted spirits were in a state of torment for their sins, com- 
mitted while in life ; or in the enjoyment of happiness, de- 
served by their virtues and heroic actions. 

It cannot be necessary in this stage of our philosophical in- 
quiries, to pause for the purpose of proving the sphericity of 
the earth’s shape; though you will not be displeased if I 
mention a few important and amusing conclusions drawn by 
Father Taquet, from a knowledge of the true form of our 
planet. 3 | 

Ist. If any part of the earth ‘were a plane, granting the 
earth’s annual and diurnal motion, a man could no more walk 
thereon, than he could on the side of a perpendicular moun- 
tain. 

2d. That a traveller’s head goes farther than his feet ; and 
a horseman than a footman ; as moving through equal arch- 
es of greater circles. 

$d. That avessel, full of water, being raised perpendicular- 
ly, some of the water will be continually flowing out, yet the 
vessel stillremain full ; and, on the contrary, if a vessel full of 
water be let perpendicularly down, though nothing flow out, 
yet it will cease to be full; consequently there is more water 
contained in the same vesscl at the foot, than at the top ofa 
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mountain, because the surface of the water is compressed in- 
to the segment of a less sphere below, than above. 

The terraqueous globe seems to be composed of two sub- 
stances, earth and water. These constituent principles with 
the agency of heat, may, perhaps, be assumed as the grand 
and universal materials of the world we inhabit, and the causes 
of all the changes which are continually taking place in its 
interior regions, and on its variegated surface. 

Various hypotheses have been formed by learned men, to 
account for the structure of the earth. Sacred and profane 
writers seem to agree in one grand point ; that of its chaotic 
state, when it pleased the Almighty to condensate and fix 
its unsettled elements, to harmonize its warring principles, 
and to give ita proper shape and consistence for the abode 
of man. 

The Mosaic account of the creation of the world, is an un- 
rivalled specimen of the sublime in composition. It is the 
divine language of inspiration and truth. 

“ In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
And the earth was without form and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light.” 

Ovid’s description of Chaos, and of the creation of the 
earth and the celestial luminaries, seems an elegant imitation 
of the Mosaic history of that glorious event. 

Before the starry heav’n encircling all 
The varied beauties of this earthly ball, 
Held in the concave of its brilliant round, 
Th’ expanse of sea, and barren stretch of ground, 
The face of nature wore a dismal gloom, 
_ Uncheer’d by light, undeck’d by vernal bloom, 
Chaos and darkness brooded on the deep 
Of sluggish matter, in lethargic sleep ; 
For then no genial sun with plastic ray 
Had wak’d the hours, or pour’d prolific day, 
Or taught the moon, in modest charms benign, 


To wreath his tresses on her brow divine. 
VOL. If. AQ 
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At length a God, with uncontroll’d command, 
Roll’din an orb the ocean and the land, 

Breath’d through the mighty mass a heavenly soul, 
And, from confusion, form’d a perfect whele. 


The various theories of the earth, by Whiston, Descartes, 
% Buffon, and other ingenious men, are better calculated to a- 

muse a leisure hour, than to afford us solid instruction and 
assist us in our pursuit of knowledge. They present us with 
brilliant specimens of human intellect ; and at the same time 
offer to our view mortifying examples of the abuse, or mis- 
application of talents, which in other researches have elevated 
their possessors to the highest rank of moralists and philoso- 
phers. 


The great and good Mr. Boyle, who, though dead yet 
speaketh, surmises that there are great, though slow, internal 
changes in the mass of the earth. He argues from the va- 
rieties observed in the motions of the magnetic needle. But, 
of what docs the substance of the earth consist? How is its 
internal part constituted ? What binds the several divisions 
of the globe, and makes their constituent particles cohere in 
such wonderful and lasting union ?—These questions require 
scientific answers. ‘The last question may be satisfactorily 
settled, before we proceed. Gravity is undoubtedly the pow- 
er to which the earth owes its coherence and consistency. 


The terraqueous globe is divided by geolists into three dis- 
tinct parts or regions. Ist. The external part, or crust ; 
being that from which vegetables grow, and animals receive 
sustenance. 2d. The middle part, which is possessed by fos- 
sils, extending farther than human industry has ever yet pen- 
etrated. Sdly. The internal, or central part, which is wholly 
unknown to us, though by many authors supposed to be of a 
magnetic nature ; by others, a sphere or mass of fire ;_ by oth- 
ers, an abyss or collection of water, surrounded by the strata 
of earth ; and by ‘hers, a hollow space, inhabited by animals, 
who havetheir «..1, moon, and planets, and other conveniences: 
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adapted to their peculiar mode of existence.* But others, di- 
vide the body ot the globe into two parts, viz. the external, 
ealied the cortex, including the internal, which they denomi- 
nate the nucieus, being of a different nature from the former, 
and possessed by fire, water, or more probably by a considera- 
bie portion of metals, as it has been found by calculation, that 
the mean density of the whole earth is nearly double the den- 
sity of common stone. 

The external, or cortical part of the globe exhibits inequal- 
ities, as mountains and vailies; or it is cut into channels, or 
dug into beds, or excavated for the reception of the waters of 
lakes, rivers, seas, or oceans. More than two thirds of the 
elobe are covered with water. An ingenious philosopher, a 
few years ago, with exemplary patience and accuracy, sepa- 
rated the water from the land as represented on a very cor- 
rect map of the world; and on weighing the different solid 
and fluid parts, the result was as above stated. 

‘The inequalities in the face of the earth, as most naturalists 
suppose, have arisen from the force of either subterraneous 
fires, or waters. In its natural state, the earth is held to be 
perfectly round, smooth, and equable, by Des Cartes, Burnet, 
Woodward, Whiston, and others: and they account for its 
present rude and irregular form, principaliy from the univer- 
sal deluge. , 

In the external, or cortical part, there appear various stra- 
ta, supposed to be the sediments of several floods; the wa- 
ters oi which, being replete with matter of different kinds, as 
they became perfectly dry, or oozed through, deposited the 
substances, which in time hardened into strata of stone, sand, 
clay, and coal. 

Dr. Woodward has considered the circumstances of these 
strata with great attention, and noticed them with his uncom- 
mon sagacity in their order, in respect of number, horizontal 
parallelism, depth, intersections, fissures, color, and consist- 


* This supposition accords with Virgil’s account of Elysium— Sclemgue 


suum, sua sideva norunt. Were the inhabitants know their own sun, and 
their own stare, ” 
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ence. He ascribes the origin and formation of them all to 
the deluge. At that terrible revolution, he supposes that all 
sorts of terrestrial bodies were dissolved and mixed with the 
waters, forming together a confused mass. This mass of 
terrestrial particles, intermixed with water, he thinks, was at 
length precipitated to the bottom according to the order of 
gravity, the heaviest sinking first, and the lightest afterwards. 
By such means were the strata formed, of which the earth 
consists ; which, attaining their solidity and hardness by de- 
grees, have continued so eversince. Those scdiments, he 
further concludes, were at first all parallel and concentrical ; 
and the surface of the earth, formed of them, was perfectly 
smooth and regular ; but that in course of time, divers changes 
happening from earthquakes, volcanoes, and other subterra- 
nean causes of great convulsions, the order and regularity of 
the strata were disturbed and broken, and the surface of the 
earth thrown into the irregular form in which it now appears. 


The illustrious French naturalist, Buffon, has with his usu- 
al eloguence endeavored to support a theory of his own, in 
which he advances an opinion, that the earth as well as the 
other planets are parts struck off from the body of the sun, 
by the collision of comets ; and that when the earth assumed 
its form, it was ina state of liquefaction by fire. But that 
could not have been the method cmployed by the sovereign 
Creator, in producing the planetary bodies ; for, if they had 
been detached from the sun by the violence of comets, they 
would have moved in orbits passing through the sun, instead 
ofhaving it for their focus or centre ; so that having once 
been struck off, they would have fallen down into the sun a- 
gain, terminating their career in a single revolution. 


Burnet, in his celebrated theory, advances as a fundamental 
position, that the earth and mankind had a beginning, and 
were notfrom eternity ; and that the antediluvian world was ofa 
different form and construction from the present. He, with 
much subtlety of reasoning and eloquence of style, endeavors 
to prove, that the face of the earth before the deluge was 
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smooth, regular, and uniform, without mountains or seas. 
He describes the young and beautiiul world, as the paradisaic- 
al scene of the first generations of mankind, with the charms 
of youth and bloming nature, undeformed by a wrinkle, scar, 
or fracture in all its body; that its air was pure and serene, 
and free from those tumultuary motions and conflicts of va- 
pors, which the mountains and winds cause in ours: It was 
suited to the golden age, and to the first innocency of na- 
ture. He proceeds to shew how this fair fabric was destroy- 
ed by the deluge, and that the new or present earth is very 
different from that in which our first parents resided. We 
do not seem, he continues, to inhabit the same world that our 
forefathers did, nor scarce to be the same raceofmen. Our 
life is now as short and vain, as if we came into the world 
only to see and leave it. And this short life is employed in a 
great measure to preserve ourselves from necessity, or dis- 
eases, or injuries of the air, or other inconveniences. To 
make one man easy, ten must work and do drudgery. The 
body takes up so much time, that we have little leisure for 
contemplation, or to cultivate the mind. ‘The earth doth not 
yield us food but with much labor and industry ; and what 
was her free-will offering before, or a spontaneous liberality, 
cannot be extorted from her but with fatigue and toil, and the 
bitter sweat of the brow. 

The next theory, in point of consequence, is that of Whis- 
ton. He advances, says a brother theorist, Buffon, many 
things which are incredible, but they are neither absolutely 
nor apparently impossible. As we are ignorant of what ma- 
terials the centre of the earth is composed, he thinks himself 
entitled to suppose it a solid nucleus surrounded by a ring of 
heavy fluid matter, and then follows a ring of water, upon 
which the external crust is supported. In this ring of water, 
the different parts of this crust sunk more or less according 
to their gravity, and gave rise to mountains and inequalities 
on the surface ofthe earth. He endeavors to prove that the 
comet, which appeared in the year 1682, in its descent to the 
sun, on the first day of the deluge of Noah, came very near 
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to the earth, and was the physical cause of that overwhelm- 
ing flood. 

The ingenious La Place points out, as it were in support of 
this theory, some of the obvious effects of the coliision of a 
comet with our earth. 

‘ Let us remark, for the honor of the human understanding, 
that this comet of 1682, which in this century only excited 
the curiosity of astronomers and mathematicians, had been 
regarded in a very different manner, four revolutions before, 
when it appeared in 1456. Its long tail spread consternation 
over ail Europe, already terrified by the rapid success of the 
Turkish arms, which had just destroyed the great empire. 
Pope Callixtus, on this occasion, ordered a prayer, in which 
both the comet and the Turks were included in one anathe- 
ma.’ II. 59-62. 

Of the coilision of a comet with the earth, which, though 
improbable in a high degree for a given portion of time, may 
be regarded as having considerable probability, if we take in 
an unlimited succession of ages, he points out some of the 
more obvious consequences. , | 

‘It is easy to represent the effect of such a shock upon the 
earth ; the axis and motion of rotation changed ; the waters 
abandoning their ancient position, to precipitate themselves 
towards the new equator; the greater part of men and ani- 
mals drowned in a universal deluge, or-destroyed by the vio- 
lence of the shock given to the terrestrial globe ; whole spe- 
cies destroyed ; all the monuments of human industry re- 
versed: such are the disasters which a shock of a comet 
would produce. 

¢ We see, then, why the ocean has abandoned the highest 
mountains, on which it has left incontestible marks of its for- 
mer abode. We see why the animals and plants of the south 
may have existed in the climates of the north, where their 
relics and impressions are still to be found. Lastly, it ex- 
plains the short period of the existence of the moral world, 
whose earliest monuments do not go much farther back than 
three thousand years. The human race, reduced to a small 
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number of individuals, in the most deplorable state, occupied 
only with the immediate care for their subsistence, must nec- 
cessarily have lost the remembrance of all sciences and of 
every art; and when the progress of civilization has again 
created new wants, every thing was to be done again, as if 
mankind had been just placed-upon the earth. But whatev- 
er may be the cause assigned by philosophers to these phe- 
nomena, we may be perfectly at ease with respect to such a 
catastrophe during the short period of human life.’ IT. page 
64, 65. 

The theory of the earth and universe by Descartes has 
long since been consigned to merited contempt. Though he 
was the discoverer of the laws of refraction, and reduced di- 
optrics to a science, yet he was so far from applying geome- 
try to natural philosophy, that his system is one continued 
blunder, on account of his negligence in that point; the laws 
of the planets, in their revolutions round the sun, being at per- 
fect variance from his theery of vortices. 

We have often ‘had occasion to remark that the ambition of 
men of genius, to distinguish themselves ftom the common 
mass of merely imitative animals, is the prolific parent of the- 
ories and hypotheses. The true structure of the earth must, 
after all our surmises and analogical inferences, remain a se- 
cret beyond the reach of human intellect to develope. Prac- 
tical philosophy, contented with the produce of its surface, 
and the treasures which patient industry can draw from the 
depths to which it may be able to penetrate, leaves the busy 
theorist to his speculations and conjectures. The minute in- 
sect that darts its puny sting into the skin of the elephant, 
may be selected as the emblem of man when he delves to his 
deepest hole in the terrestrial globe. At the distance of 4000 
miles from its centre he will probably remain until its final 
dissolution ; for the profoundest fissures yet discovered, do 
not essentially affect the amount of the calculation. 

We have aiready seen enough of the vanity and inadequate- 
ness of the most plausible theories, to account for the true 
structure ef the earth. Our peculiar business seems to be to 
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ed, that by agriculture, we polish our planet, and not only 
make it more bright and beautiful, but, by increasing the 
lustre of its reflected light, confer an important blessing on 
the sister worlds of our system. There is something truly 
noble in the idea of such extensive benevolence ; it bears us 
away in the most sublime and amiable sympathies to the far- 
thest verge of animated nature, and mingles the finest sensi- 


bilities of the heart, with the boldest researches of science and 
philosophy. 
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THE MORAL CENSOR.....No. XII. 
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“ A savage, whose inhuman trade is 
Yo catch, and tomahawk the ladies, 
And yet this tawny son of Adam 
Bewitches every miss and madam, 
As foolish birds that court their fate, 
Fly heedless round the farmer’s gate, 
Lur’d by the slily scattered wheat, 
They little think tis death to eat ;— 
So women court their own undoing, 
And choose the certain road to ruin, 
Reject advice and trip away 
To scenes where flattering pleasures play, 
And joy, on ever active wing, 
Sports o’er the flow’rs of ceaseless spring — 
At length—the cheering landscape fades, 
And tempests howl thro’ leafless glades, 
The erring fair one shuddering flies, 
Alas, too late! she falls—she dies.” 

Fables for young Ladies. Anon, Printed at Edin. 1729, 
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ir seems to havebcenthe principal care ofancientand modern 
poets and moralists, to superintend the education, correct the 
follies, chastise the vices, and form the manners of the fair 
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cultivate its surface. An ingenious philosopher has observ. - 
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en the the motto of the present lucubration, in some preced- 
ing lines, had been describing a number of the enemies with 
whom female honor seems naturally destined to contend, and 
who bear the appropriate name of sEpucERs. The one in 
particular, whose character is partly delineated in the prefix- 
ed quotation, has some marks and features of oddity and orig- 
inality about him, worthy of notice. A savage seducer, with 
an inhuman trade, catching and tomahawking ladies! What 
kind of chastity must that be, which such a monster could 
endanger? If our author had not proceeded to a pathetic rep- 
resentation of the silliness and inconsistency, and proneness 
to do wrong, which he says are the characteristics of the fe- 
male sex, I should have regarded the rude and cruel savage 
favorite, merely as the chimera of a heated imagination, a 
creature engendered by whim and extravagance, in the crazy 
attic story of a journeyman tothe muses. Further reflection, 
and the assistance of memory, who furnishes a thousand cases 
in point from her records, convince me, that the fondness of 
females, even for such a bear of an Adonis, is no more to be 
wondered at, than any other of their strange and unaccounta- 
ble attachments and caprices. In fact, I have long ceased to 
wonder at any thing they door say. Yet, how are they ador- 
ed by men, their natural lords—their voluntary slaves ! Here 
is indeed cause of wonder. An ancient satirist tells us, that 
Fortune owed her apotheosis to the weakness and folly of 
mankind, who, either with abject servility deprecated the un- 
kindness, or courted the smiles, of the blind goddess of their 
own creation. So, the lover— 
Indian like, 


Religious in his error, he adores 


6 





The sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more !” 


tfthen, the propriety and justice of the poet’s savage, and his 
succeeding reflections, be admitted, the real friend to the fair 
sex will feel an additional call to exertion in their behalf. 4 
gloomy picture of moral depravity and deformity would then 
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be the result of a profound and accurate consideration of the 
female character. 


But I do not by any means intend to insinuate, that I have 
adopted all the foregoing sentiments in the utmost extent,— 
or that I believe them all to be founded on that experience, 
which alone can give atrue idea, and enable one to form a 
fair and just estimate of the enchantress woman. 


“ If lovely women go astray, 

Their stars are more in fault than they.”— 
If ugly women never roam, 

But piously remain at home, 

And bless their stars they never had, 

A wicked wish to dress and gad; 

Tis they, who from their loop-hol’d station, 
Destroy their sister’s reputation. 

And hence, the dames who virtuous would be, 
Are held—no better than they should be, 
While every Tabby, pure and staid, 
Claims privilege of “ aunciente maide”— 
To censure, fret, complain and scold, 
Prescriptive, ’stablished rights of old.— 
These—the true “ savages, whose trade is 
To catch and tomahawk the ladies,” 

The sex may thank, and not the poet, 

That when one slips, the public know it; 
The bard—for bards have “ length of ears” 
The daily tales of scandal hears, | 
In rage—to satirize the times, 

And lash an age “ o’ergrown with crimes ;” 
In print perpetuates the scandal, 

To last till Time, that long-liv’d vandal, 
Light his last pipe at Nature’s candle. 


_ Yo the ill-nature of old maids, and disappointed lovers, then, 
we are finally indebted for the character of the female sex, as 
delineated in this number. Iam very glad to find the case 
no worse; and yet I am almost tempted to add, ’tis bad e- 
nough asitis. Merit, real merit, is but seldom rewarded with 
the hand of beauty. Regard is paid to exterior decoration, 
rnore than to intrinsic worth. Good nature would willingly 
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account for these circumstances, by indulging the supposi- 
tion that beauty is purbiind, and that her eyes are, as it were, 
dazzled in their own radiance.—TI will with pleasure grant 
she is not possessed of optics which afford her much infor- 
mation by the defith of their penetration. But, in this case, 
we pay no great compliment to her discriminating powers, 
when we say, that she would honor and bless merit, had she 
sense to discern it. For the same reason, I suppose, women 
become, ere they are aware of it, the victims of deceit, cun- 
ning, and vice. As they do not easily perceive, and become 
enamored of, virtue, so they often discover, and are pleased 
with, false appearances in its adversary. Hence the original 
causes of wonder, that women can be so often capricious, 
foolish, and blameable ! Hence the springs of their misfor- 
tunes, disgraces, and miseries in life ! 

Among a thousand female characters, who are in their sen- 
timents, manners, and inclinations, illustrious exceptions from 
the general remarks contained in this speculation, there is 
scarcely one, who does not owe her superiority to a proper 
system of youthful education, and to the force of regular and 
and worthy example. The flaunting hoyden, the artful co- 
quette, the affected prude, the languishing sensualist,* have 
been neglected or misled from their early days. A vicious 
father and a foolish mother must of course produce a wretch- 
ed progeny of rogues and simpletons—“ children trained up 
for the gallows,”——whose only hope is, that forfeited life may 
be protracted by transportation, and lost honor in some meas- 
ure retrieved by the discipline of repentance in the sacred re- 
cesses of a work-house. 


* Those who choose, may read “ sentimentalist."—Among great novel 
readers, the terms may be considered as nearly convertible. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 
Translated from the French. 





Haprinsss, proud and vain word, bold invasion against the 
righis of heaven. 

Hors deceives us; for it prevents us from enjoyment. 

To wish to escape misfortune, is like acting with a credis 
tor who makes us pay dearly for the delays he grants. 

GRaviry is a mystery of the body, invented to conceal the 
defects of the mind. 

ALL religious sects would be destroyed, if those who pro- 
fess them were compelled to love one another. | 

A MAN without a wife and without friends, is situated in this 
world, as he would be in an apartment hung with landscapes. 

Women struggle against love, and would be very sorry not 
to have to struggle against it. 

Tue obstacles which we put to the tongue reflect on the 
mind. 

ADVICE TO MEN. 

Citizens, learn to forget injuries :—People, suffer your- 
selves to be enlightened by the luminary of science :—Sages, 
carry truth with boldness, even unto the throne of sovereigns. 


—O men! learn that the finest gift that ever was made to 
the earth, is that of the MorALITY OF NATURE. 








ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Two French gentlemen lately conversing together about 
Harvard college, one enquired what punishments were m- 
flicted on those scholars who transgressed against the college 
laws ; upon which the other replied, “ On leur fait payer des 
amendes [fines.| The other immediately said, “ Des aman- 
des, [almonds] ma foi, cela est excellent, les amandes je les 
aim¢ beaucoup, voila parbleu un excellent college.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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TO POVERTY. 


Come, PovsRrTyY, since you and I 
Have long gone hand in hand, 

Let us our mutual reckoning try 
And see how matters stand. 


They say, that thou’rt a monstrous cheat, 
A thorn within the heart ; 

If this be true, why then ’tis meet 
That you and I should part. 


They say that thou can’st only please 
The learning-addled brain, 

That dreams of philosophic ease 
While suffering real pain. 


This character I do not claim ; 
With learning I dispense ; 

I am no favorite son of fame, 
But live by common sense. 


Come then, old tatter’d boy, we’ll see 
What thou hast to impart ; 

If you and I cannot agree, 
Then you and I will part. 


How—do you ask ? the rich man’s dower 
Is quickly gotten still ; 

And fewer they, that want the power, 
Than they that want the will. 


Come then :—this coat thou didst bestow ; 
A shabby one, I own ; 

Yet, when the brumal breezes blow, 
“Tis better far than none. 


Of dress, at first ’twas not the claim 

To beautify the form ; 
*T was merely made to hide our shame, 
And keep our bodies warm. 
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Then why should humble robes displease, 
Or rich ones pride impart ? 

They give no soundness to disease, 
No merit to the heart. 


Yet, thus attired, I walk the crowd, 
Oppress’d with shame and fear, 

Encountering from the rich and proud, 
The frown of scorn, or sneer. 


At all I do they take offence ; 
No kindness they repay ; 

And when I try to talk good sense, 
They mind not what I say. 


In circles where the wealthy meet, 
Their moments to beguile, 

The tales, the jokes that I repeat, 
Pass off without a smile. 


While some rich fool, with some old tale 
Repeated o’er and o’er, 

Can make the powers of mirth prevail, 
And set them on a roar. 


Yet why should I their mirth arraign, 
Or fret at nature’s rules? 

Why should I wonder or complain 
That folly pleases fools ? 


Can they by flattery, or by praise, 
Make mortals better seem ? 

Did they admire me, would it raise 
One spark of self esteem ? 


I see the young on pleasure’s wing ; 
How soft, how fair they rise ; 

I too would snatch life’s fleeting spring, 
But Poverty denies. 


Well—be it so—I’ll not complain ; 
The poor know no excess ; 

No pleasures, soon to end in pain ; 
No riots, that distress. 
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‘Those tranquil comforts we employ, 

... That neither grow, nor wane, 

That never rise to rapturous joy, 
Nor sink to rapturous pain. 


Had bounteous fortune deign’d to bless, 
What courses had I run ; 

Roll’d on from folly to excess, 
Uncheck’d—perhaps undone : 


But Poverty, ere I could stray, 
With power coercive stood, 

Bound down my heart to virtue’s way, 
And forc’d me to be good. 


I fell in love—the smiling maid 
Was lovely, fair, and young ;— 
What graces in her actions played ! 
What music from her tongue ! 


I ask’d the listening fair to bless, 
If bliss she could bestow ; 

She turn’d and saw my tatter’d dress, 
She frown’d, and answer’d—No. 


But even then no tear I shed, 
Nor did I grieve at this ; 

For oh! how oft the nuptial bed 
Has prov’d the grave of bliss ! 


{ once was sick—the cordial drop, 
Though needed, was denied. 

And oft the fluttering pulsc did stop, 
Unquicken’d, unsupplied. 


But He, whose power can all control, 
Was pleas’d to heal and raise ; 
The Great Physician made me whole, 
And ask’d no pay but praise. 
Hunger and thirst I often feel ; 
But this the wise might choose, 
For this gives sweetness to the meal, 
That luxury would refuse. 
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The mansion grand, the rising dome, 
With fields and groves I see, 

And sometimes wish that such a home 
Had been decreed to me. 


But stop the wish and check the prayer, 
And dare the truth to tell ;— 

If sovereign virtue be not there, 
°Tis but a splendid hell. 


Perhaps the owner feels the frown 
Of justice while it warns ; 
Perhaps upon a bed of down 
He wears a crown of thorns ; 


Or if no furies should corrode, 

And heaven and conscience share ; 
Perhaps ’tis the forlorn abede 

Of vanity and care. 


This costly, this laborious pain, 
In bliss t’ appear so high, 

May be, perhaps, an effort vain, 
To tell the world a lie. 


Perhaps these luscious prospects cloy 
From a too frequent view ; 

Perhaps they gave my soul a joy 
The owner never knew. 


At least my fancy there may rove, 
Untrespassing, unknown, 

There she may sport from grove to grove, 
And call them all her own. 


There Wit may cull from every bower, 
Without offence, or wrong ; 

And there the Muse may pluck a flower, 
To decorate her song. 


Howe’er he scorn my rags to see, 
Oress’d out in gallant trim ; 
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His fields will look as green to me, 
As e’er they did to him. 


His aid he may refuse to lend, 
His cash go on to hoard ; 

But still his lowers will condescend, 
Their beauty to afford. 


Come then, O Poverty, my guide, 
Still on my steps attend ; 

My hope, my solace, and my pride, 
My earliest, latest friend ; 


Life’s journey is a maze of woe ; 
But be thou near my heart ; 

We oft may quarrel as we go, 
But still, we will not part. 


When cares impend and I would yield ; 
When rising ills infest ; 

Come, spread around thy powerful shield, 
The broadest and the best. 


When age creeps on and strength decays ; 
When end my vain delights ; 

When sickly suns roll off my days, 
And sickly moons my nights ; 


Though soothing friendship be not nigh, 
Its balsam to impart ; 

When grief springs bursting from the eye, 
Sits throbbing in the heart ; 


This good at least I must confess, 
And so forbear to grieve :-— 

A world, where little I possess, 
I sha’n’t be loath to leave. 


When life’s career at last is check’d ; 
And body parts from soul ; 

When a few tatter’d friends collect 
To put me in some hole ; 
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The selfish world may not bestow, 
Perhaps, a single tear ; 

Yet if there’s one, what joy to know 
That one will be sincere. 


ALPHESIBQUS. 
New-Haven, September 15, 1813. 
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IN CASTITATEM. 

Castitas blandi domitrix amoris, 
Castitas vitz specimen prieris, 

Labe cum puras soboles colebat 
Aurea terras. 


Castitas vite specimen future, 

Morte cum victa, sociata membris 

Pura mens puris, radiantis aulam 
Incolet xthrz. 


Una nec certam Veneris sagittam, 

Jura nec fati metuis severi, 

Quippe quz rursus moriente major ; 
Morte resurges. 


Pura cum puris agites ut zvum 
Angelis, quorum studium secuto, 
Colliges fructus socios secundz 
Reddita vitz. Gro, BuCHANAN. 


Translation. 
TO CHASTITY. 


Born in an age unknown to strife, 
And pure as angel forms above, 
Sweet pattern of primeval life, 
’Tis thine to tame resisiless love. 


And when, dissoly’d in death, shall lie 
The clay, that now invests our frames ; 
Oh, thou shalt seek a brighter sky, 
And light the soul to purer flames. 


Love whets his venom’d shaft in vain, 
His art, his ire unfelt by thee, 
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Triumphant over earthly pain, 
And over death and destiny. 


And when at length in heaven thou dwell 
With souls of thy own heavenly mould, 
What glorious joys shall round thee swell, 
God and the angelic throngs unfold. 


SONG. 


My weary soul is fu’ o’ care, 

Wee birdies that sae gaily throng ; 
I’m fu’ o’ care, my heart is sair, 

I canna listen to your sang. 

O where I stray by yonder burn 
There’s not a bonnie gowan grows, 
While joys I mourn that ne’er return 
But minds o’ my fause lover’s vows. 


O cruel Jamie, far awa’, 

E’en tho’ thou be the death o’ me; 
Yet sweetly a’ thy slumbers fa’ 

And peacefu’ may thy waukening be. 


a 
From the Latin of Grotius. 


EnGacine that youth to wriggle your fan, 


F. 


F. 


No wonder, dear girl, you’re all in a lather ; 
Yet ’tis right to dissemble as well as you can, 
And slily complain of the heat of the weather. 


F. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S LIFE. 
FROM FLETCHER’S “ PURPLE ISLAND.” 


THRICE, oh thrice happie Shepherd’s life and state, 
When courts are happinesse unhappie pawns ! 

His cottage low, and safely humble gate 

Shuts out proud Fortune with her scorns and fawns : 
No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep : 
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Singing all day his flocks he learns to keep ; 
Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep. 


No Serian worms he knows, that with their threed 
Draw out their silken lives; nor silken pride: 

His lambes warm fleece well fits his little need, 
Not in that proud Sidonian tincture di’d : 

No emptie hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 

No begging waats his middle fortune bite : 

But sweet content exiles both miserie and spite. 


Instead of music and base flattering tongues, 
Which wait to first salute my lord’s uprise ; 

The cheerful lark wakes him with early songs, 
And birds, sweet whistling notes unlock his eyes . 
In country playes is all the strife he uses, 

Or sing or dance unto the rural muses 

And but in music’s sports all difference refuses. 


His certain life, that never can deceive him, 

Is full of thousand sweets and rich content: 

The smooth-leaw’d beeches in the field receive him 

With coolest shades till noon-tide’s rage is spent : 

His life is neither tost in boisterous seas 

Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease : 

Pleas’d and full blest he lives, when he his God can please, 


His bed of wool yields safe and quiet sleep, 

While by his side his faithful spouse hath place : 

His little sonne into his bosome creeps, 

The lively picture of his father’s face : 

Never his humble house or state torment him ; 

Lesse he could like, if lesse his God had sent him. 

And when he dies, green turfs with grassie tombe content him. 
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Correspondence, 


To our correspondents, “ AUPHESIBOEUS” and “F.” whose 
poetical favors enrich our frresent number, we acknowledge 
ourselves bound in gratitude—a kind of debt which never 
troubles one with the dread of insolvency. 


« Epistle to Palmyra” next month. 
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